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AMERICANIZING FOREIGN 
WORKERS 


WHOLESOME 
feeling of respon- 
sibility was appar- 
ent in the citizen- 
ship convention re- 
cently held in 
Washington, D. C., 
under the auspices 
of the Bureau of Naturalization of 
the Department of Labor. Recent 
events have made it apparent that 
there is a very serious national 
problem involved in the number of 
people within our boundaries who 
in spirit at least are not truly 
Americans. This condition is due 
to many causes, but principally to 
the fact that a large proportion of 
immigration into our country has 
not been a natural movement but 
has been stimulated by those who 
expected to profit by immigrant la- 
bor or through transportation of 
immigrants. Immigrants who are 
induced to come to the United 
States by the lure of riches and sto- 
ries of the great wealth that 
abounds here are vastly different 
from the aliens who voluntarily 
come to our shore in search of lib- 
erty, opportunity, freedom and 
justice. 

There 











are immigrants who are 
lured to the United States, who are 
forced here and held against their 


will. There are immigrants who 
are bluffed and fooled into believ- 
ing that they will find better eco- 
nomic conditions here. When these 
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aliens are once within the United 
States they find themselves in a 
condition of industrial servitude to 
which they were strangers in their 
own country. Once caught in the 
bondage which our trusts force 
upon their employes and con- 
scienceless employers impose upon 
those who work for wages, these 
aliens are unable to protect them- 
selves or to return to their former 
homes. 

American capitalists have had 
hundreds of thousands of foreign- 
born workers imported into the 
United States. Under the condi- 
tions of employment many never 
see a dollar of American money. 
They are compelled to toil inordi- 
nately long hours, to receive in re- 
turn for their toil company script 
ard then to purchase their food, 
their clothing and all the other ne- 
cessities of life in company stores, 
truck stores, the “pluck-me” stores. 

Such conditions of employment 
are subversive to the development 
of the American spirit or a feeling 
of loyalty to this country. It is not 
reasonable to expect an intelligent 
understanding of American ideals 
or patriotism among those whose 
daily lives are filled with industrial 
injustice and who meet with noth- 
ing but abuse and exploitation. 
Any serious attempt to American. 
ize the foreign workers who have 
been crowded into our industrial 
centers and to our mining districts 
must concern itself also with the 
problem of Americanizing employ- 
ers, trusts and corporations. Be- 
fore the employes of the United 
States Steel Corporation can have 
an opportunity to understand the 
ideal for which America stands, 
the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion must first express that ideal 
in its dealings with its employes. 
So long as that corporation hires 
armed thugs to beat into submis- 
sion workers who have the man- 
hood to make a fight for their 
rights, that corporation will re- 


main an institution destructive to 
the American spirit and an obsta- 
cle to the work of Americanizing 
aliens within our country. The 
United States Steel Corporation, 
as well as many other institutions 
with similar methods and stand- 
ards, has taken away from aliens 
who had already been wronged 
through being lured to this coun- 
try under false pretenses, oppor- 
tunities to earn a decent living, to 
give their families decent homes, 
food and clothing and the things 
necessary to make life worth 
while; and gravest of all, it has 
robbed them of their ideals, their 
faith in mankind and proper re- 
spect for their own personalities. 

The problem of Americanizing 
immigrants within this country is 
fundamentally a labor problem. It 
has its other educational side, of 
course, but that education will do 
no good if these immigrant work- 
ers cannot get wages that will en- 
able them to live in decency and 
take advantage of opportunities 
for development. The primary 
problem is to enable these workers 
to protect themselves against the 
greed of employers, to be insured 
justice in their relations with their 
employers. Enable the men to get 
these things and the rest will fol- 
low inevitably. It is the law of life 
that when people are given oppor- 
tunities and are shown the possi- 
bilities of higher things they will 
usually develop and grow into 
larger stature. 

There has been one agency that 
has been working at this problem 
in a very practical way. The trade 
union movement has not been idle. 
The reasons for trade union activ- 
ity are both altruistic and defen- 
sive. Many foreign immigrants 
have been brought to this country 
to replace workers whose stand- 
ards of living demand high wages 
and good conditions. It has been 
necessary to show these foreigners 
that their own best interests are 
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closely identified with the interests 
of all other workers and that they 
must co-operate for common pro- 
tection. It is the labor movement 
that has been educating these peo- 
ple in American standards, their 
rights and how to maintain them. 
The trade union movement has 
been teaching them that human 
lives and human rights are of 
greater importance than exploita- 
tion for private profit. 

Freedom is not a fact until op- 
portunity is given. The trade 
union movement takes the position 
that our safety lies in uniting for- 
eign-born workers with native- 
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born workers in the common eco- 
nomic movement. 

We organize and federate the 
foreigners, we teach them to pool 
their interests in order that they 
may gain some of the economic 
freedom and political rights upon 
which they must depend for their 
security. Men and women cannot 
have liberty or adequate concepts 
of liberty who work twelve hours 
a day for seven days in the week 
and whose bodies are insufficient- 
ly nourished. The economic move- 
ment lays a foundation that makes 
it possible for the foreign workers 
to become American in habit and 
spirit—Samuel Gompers. 





TO THE MEMBERS OF ORGANIZED LABOR OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA 


Brothers and Fellow Workers: 
—=S—)/HE waste paper 
basket is no place 
i for a letter of this 
sf character until the 
| contents have been 
i conveyed to the 
members of organ- 
ized labor and 
their families and until the subject 
has been fully discussed upon the 
floor of your organizations. 
Because of the tremendous ad- 
vertisting campaign which has 
been promulgated for the sale of 
the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” it 
becomes incumbent upon the book- 
binding industry of the country to 
call the attention of the members 
of organized labor to the fact that 
these books are being manufac- 
tured in non-union shops under the 
most unfavorable conditions. This 
advertising campaign can be best 
illustrated by an article which ap- 
peared in the New York Globe on 
May 19, 1916, wherein Doctor 
Crane said: “I unhesitatingly say 
that if I were a young man, wheth- 
er a clerk, a salesman, a farmer, a 
mechanic, or engaged in one of the 
professions as a lawyer, physician, 





teacher or preacher, I would own 
this set of oooks if I had to go 
without lunch every day and wear 
a shiny coat. It is a luxury for 
which we may well do without 
some nevessity.” 

It will be noted that Mr. Crane 
speaks of the contents of the book 
and he, no doubt, knows nothing 
about the conditions under which 
the book is manufactured. In or- 
der that these facts may be in your 
possession the following is the his- 
tory of the manner and circum- 
stances under which this book is 
manufactured: 

The Encyclopedia Britannica 
Corporation is located at 116 West 
Thirty-second street, New York 
City. Since the introducton of the 
above work on the market this cor- 
poration has arranged for the 
manufacture of this book with two 
concerns, one R. R. Donnelly, 
printers and binders of Chicago, 
and the other, J. F. Tapley Com- 
pany, book manufacturers, 531 
West Thirty-seventh street, New 
York City. Their contract with 
these concerns calls for the above 
firms to print and bind the books. 
30th of these concerns are non- 
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union shops, run openly and noto- 
riously as such, and the proprie- 
tors of each have consistently and 
persistently fought every effort on 
the part of organized labor to in- 
stall union conditions. 

The J. F. Tapley Company of 
New York City has as its presi- 
dent, Mr. A. C. Wessmann. Mr. 
Wessmann prides himself on the 
fact that he is known as the “Book 
Pirate,” and has run a non-union 
shop for years. He is an advocate 
of the contract system of employ- 
ment, which is in effect the instal- 
lation and resurrection of a slavery 
system. In his employment young 
men and women have for years 
worked for little or nothing. 

On April 5, 1916, the stamping 
department of the J. F. Tapley 
Company was organized and as 
soon as it was discovered by the 
concern, they asked the employes 
to either surrender their union 
cards or be discharged. The em- 
ployes remained loyal to the or- 
ganization which they had joined 
and were “locked out,” because of 
their affiliation with organized la- 
bor. A general strike was then 
called against the J. F. Tapley 
Company, which is still effective. 
One week after the strike became 
effective the hours of labor were 
reduced to eight hours. These con- 
ditions are given to strike break- 
ers who have been brought into 
this city by subterfuge or other- 
wise and the J. F. Tapley Company 
has a large force of police who 
drive the pickets from the street, 
if possible. 

Sears & Roebuck, a mail-order 
house of Chicago, is now being 
used as a medium for the sale 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Through this company large and 
extensive advertisements are ap- 
pearing in the daily papers 
throughout the large cities of the 
country and Canada. 

Doctor Crane’s statement to give 
up luxuries in order to purchase 


this book might appeal to those 
who do not know the circum- 
stances under which it is manufac- 
tured. Organized labor has contin- 
uously not only given up the luxu- 
ries of life and worn shiny clothes 
to maintain the principles of 
unionism, but has from time to 
time felt the pangs of hunger in 
order to establish the principles of 
fair wages and decent hours for 
the working people of the country. 


We, therefore, appeal to the 
trade unions throughout’ the 
United States and Canada and 


their friends to see that this work, 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” does 
not reach their homes, and if it 
has, to see that it is returned, giv- 
ing the reason for your return. 

In addition we solicit your as- 
sistance in our fight for fair con- 
ditions and suggest that each or- 
ganization and all trade unionists 
write a letter to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica Corporation, 116 West 
Thirty-second street, New York 
City, requesting them to have their 
book manufactured in union shops, 
as otherwise the organized forces 
of the country will not purchase 
the same. If we can obtain this 
assistance we will not only win the 
present strike, but we will succeed 
in forcing two of the bitterest ene- 
mies of organized labor into a posi- 
tion where recognition will have to 
be made and prove to them that or- 
ganized labor will support its own 
at all times. 

A postal card that your organi- 
zation and members have taken ac- 
tion will greatly please. 

Thanking you in advance for 
your consideration of this proposi- 
tion, and with best wishes for the 
continued success of your organi- 
zation, and with our fraternal 
greetings, we beg to remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
Book Cover Stampers and Gold 
Leaf Layers’ Union. 
JOHN T. WORTMAN, 
President. 
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THE FREEDOM OF THE WORKER 
(By Frank Duffy.) 





HE freedom of the 
worker is a much 





talked of topic 
these days. Some 
think his condi- 


tions are ideal. Re- 
cently I listened to 
college professors 
and other educators discuss the 
good working conditions of the 
miners and the high wages they 
receive; in fact, it was mentioned 
that a miner now gets ten dollars 
per day. It made me smile; I only 
wished it were true. The freedom 
of the wage worker amounts to 
very little. He is free to wear shab- 
by clothes, patched overalls, a bat- 
tered hat, cheap shoes and poor 
underwear. He is free to work 
cheap, long hours in insanitary 
shops, under poor conditions. If 
dissatisfied he is free to quit and 
take chances of finding work else- 
where. As his labor is his only 
source of income, starvation stares 
him in the face when he quits work. 
If he asks for shorter hours, better 
wages, increased pay for overtime, 
the abolition of the piece work and 
lump work system, better venti- 
lated shops to work in and im- 
proved conditions under which to 
work, he is looked upon as a hin- 
drance to prosperity. He is told he 
is interfering with his employer’s 
business and that such requests 
cannot be considered or granted. 
Does this look very much like free- 
dom? Are the prospects of the 
worker very pleasant, promising 
and bright, under such circum- 
stances? 





“Little pleasure and much sorrow, 
Is the toiler’s every day, 

And he finds that each tomorrow 
Makes him poorer than today. 


In the shop or in the factory, 
Dreary is the toiler’s life, 

Few the playthings for his children, 
None the luxuries for his wife.” 


The liberties that the wage 


workers have, small though they 
be, are curtailed by the courts very 
often. We have in mind that Judge 
Humphrey, a few years ago, in the 
United States District Court of 
southern Illinois, issued an injunc- 
tion against certain members of 
organized labor in the city of 
Quincy, Ill., prohibiting them for- 
ever, and forever and a day after- 
ward, from in any manner inter- 
fering, hindering, obstructing or 
stopping the business or work of a 
certain firm in that city, and fur- 
ther: 

From assembling, congregating 
or patrolling upon, about or near 
said firm’s place of business, prem- 
ises, grounds, yards, shops or 
tracks, or the streets, alleys, ap- 
proaches and places adjacent or 
leading to said place of business, 
premises, grounds, yards, shops or 
tracks, or upon, about or near any 
place where any of the employes of 
said firm board or live, or the 
streets, alleys, approaches and 
places adjacent or leading to any 
such places where any such em- 
ploye lodges, boards or lives, for 
the purpose of compelling or in- 
ducing or soliciting any of the em- 
ployes of said firm to leave its serv- 
ices or to refuse to work for it. 

From conversing with, or seek- 
ing to converse with any employe 
of said firm or any person who 
may become an employe of said 
firm without first obtaining the 
consent of such employe or person. 

From using vile and opprobrious 
epithets toward any employes of 
said firm or any person who may 
become or seek to become an em- 
ploye of said firm, or calling at him 
or them, “scab” or “soui.” 

From cursing and swearing at 
the employes of said firm or any 
person who may become or seek to 
become an employe of said firm. 

From throwing any rocks or 
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missiles of any kind at any of the 
employes of said firm or any per- 
son who may become or seek to be- 
come an employe of said firm, or 
at any of the property of said firm, 
or at any of said employes or per- 
sons. 

From stepping on the feet or 
any part of the feet of any of the 
employes of said firm, or kicking 
stones, rocks, gravel or dirt 
against their feet. 

From organizing or maintaining 
any boycott against said firm or 
any of its products. 

From attempting to create or en- 
force any boycott against any of 
the employes of said firm or any 
person who may become or seek to 
become an employe of said firm, 
and from attempting to induce peo- 
ple in their respective neighbor- 
hoods or elsewhere not to deal with 
them. 

From attempting to induce cus- 
tomers or prospective customers or 
other persons to abstain from 
working for or accepting work 
from said firm, or accepting any of 
the products of said firm. 

From attempting to prevent by 
threats or injury, or by threats of 
calling a strike, any person, firm 
or corporation from accepting 
work from or doing work for said 
firm. 

From sending any circulars or 
other communications to custom- 
ers of, or other persons who might 
deal with or transact business with 
said firm, for the purpose of dis- 
suading such persons from so do- 
ing. 

From combining, associating, 
agreeing, mutually undertaking or 
concerting together or with other 
persons for the purpose of doing 
or causing to be done any of the 
aforesaid prohibited acts. 

And from doing other things too 
numerous to be mentioned here. If 
they had only been prevented from 
breathing their troubles would 


soon be ended. Did you ever hear 
of an injunction of this nature or 
a similar one being issued against 
employers or employers’ organiza- 
tions? And yet they have had the 
boycott in full swing for many 
years past in the form of the black- 
list. Evidently the employer has 
many more privileges than the 
workman. He is free to hire whom 
he pleases; he is free to employ 
women and children in his busi- 
ness; he is free to use machinery 
instead of men; he is free to over- 
stock the market; he is free to 
close his shop if he likes; he is free 
to undersell his competitors; he is 
free to monopolize, if he can, some 
particular part of the industry for 
his own benefit; he is free to buy 
at the lowest figure and sell at the 
highest possible price. In fact, 
his freedom seems to be unlim- 
ited. 

He tells the poor workingman 
who wants better conditions that 
he is interfering with his business, 
that he will not be dictated to by 
him or his unions, and, in the same 
breath, says: “I sympathize with 
labor; workmen must be protect- 
ed; they are our greatest asset. 
They should organize for their own 
benefit and they should not be pre- 
vented from doing so, but they 
should not, however, interfere with 
their employer’s business.” 

This sympathy with labor from 
all sources is becoming boresome 
and tiresome. One would think 
from these expressions that the 
wage worker and his conditions 
are matters of serious thought and 
grave concern. If employers and 
others who sympathize with labor 
want to see the workers happy and 
contented they must treat them 
differently and more humanely 
than they have in the past. “Man’s 
inhumanity to man makes count- 
less thousands mourn.” Give the 
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workers better wages, shorter 
hours and fairer conditions under 
which to work; give them some of 
the liberties that others enjoy, and 


you, sympathizers with labor, will 
be contributing your share toward 
the elimination of industrial dis- 
content and industrial unrest. 





A PREPAREDNESS HELP 





E have said more 
than once that the 
trade union move- 
ment is a most po- 
tent force in the 
Americanization of 
immigrants; it is 
also a great factor 

making for “preparedness” in a 

real sense. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, 
the question of preparedness, so 
much before the public today, re- 
solves itself into a matter of self- 
defense, and while the great ma- 
jority of people look upon it in a 
purely military light, in terms of 
dreadnoughts, military training 
and armament, it has a much deep- 
er significance. Providence, as Na- 
poleon has said, may usually be on 
the side of the big battalions and 
the trained battalions, but national 
stamina, physique and the sponta- 
neous patriotism of a free people 
are also things that count and 
count strongly. 

The conception of America as 
the melting pot wherein the vari- 
ous races of the old world are 
blended is striking and picturesque 
and there is no doubt as to its eff- 
cacy in performing that function. 
The immigrant has come to these 
shores and found freedom from 
political oppression and tyrannical 
laws; the opportunities, denied 
him at home, have been opened to 
him here and he has taken advan- 
tage of them, accordingly advanc- 
ing in the scale of citizenship. 

Nevertheless, our advance as a 
complex industrial democracy in 
recent years has adversely affected 
the immigrant coming here. The 
growth of the large corporations, 
the systematic exploitation of the 





unskilled and the sheer impossibil- 
ity of the individual worker to 
make a just bargain in return for 
his labor power has not been con- 
ducive to lighting the fires of pa- 
triotism in the heart of the newly- 
arrived citizen and winning his re- 
spect for American institutions. 

Herded in sweat shops or in the 
inferno of the steel mills, paid a 
bare life-sustaining wage, forced 
to dwell in miserable hovels, it is 
small wonder that these immi- 
grants, whose dreams of liberty- 
loving America are thus rudely 
shattered, do not revolt against 
their environment and espouse the 
cause of anarchy. That they do 
not, under such circumstances, is a 
tribute to their powers of endur- 
ance. 

The appeal which a _ nation 
makes to its adopted children is 
largely in a ratio to the manner in 
which it has increased their well- 
being and brought them that op- 
portunity and security denied them 
elsewhere. And yet, how can one 
blame the immigrant, buffeted on 
the sea of industrialism, who has 
to choose between sweat-shop ex- 
ploitation on the one hand and un- 
employment and starvation on the 
other, to properly appreeiate the 


privilege of American  citizen- 
ship? 
Not patriotic addresses, nor 


Americanization exercises, nor so- 
called “welfare work,” but true 
unionism can assist these men and 
win them that economic security 
which is the basis of true citizen- 
ship. More and more men and 
women, social students and inves- 
tigators are eoming to this conclu- 
sion every day; and while there 
has been a tendency in the past to 
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misrepresent the trade union in the 
eyes of the immigrant and make 
him feel that it was something in- 
imical to his interests, that idea no 
longer holds except in directly hos- 
tile sources. 

The efforts of the A. F. of L. to 
organize the unskilled immigrants 
in various parts of the country of 
late has met with success, as has 
also similar activity in connection 
with labor forward movements in 
various cities, and there are nu- 
merous indications of an awaken- 
ing of consciousness among un- 
skilled immigrants and migratory 
workers to take an active part in 
the fight that the labor movement. 
is making for better conditions of 
labor, to safeguard the health and 
security of all workers and to re- 
duce the evils of unemployment 
and poverty. 

The activities of trade unionism 
in carrying out its aims and advo- 
cating an economic poliey for the 
uplift and security of the toiling 
masses is as vital as any scheme of 
military preparedness. A content- 
ed and patriotic people is the best 
safeguard of a nation in time of 
war.—The Carpenter. 

In saying that “God made man 
upright but that man had sought 
out many inventions,” the wise 
king seemed to insinuate that man 
lost his uprightness in proportion 
to his success in doing things on 
his own account. And that remark 
was made before the age of steam 
and gun powder. 

A cursory survey of the world 
at the present day in the light of 
Solomon’s words compels one to 
admit that, even with the tele- 
graph, the telephone, the aeroplane 
and the forty-two centimeter how- 
itzer in view, the wisest of men 
might not see fit to revise his 
opinion. Invention does not appear 
to have solved any of man’s vital 
problems. He is still afflicted by 
toil and wars and disease. His 


length of days has not been in- 
creased, nor are they less full of 
trouble. 

Indeed, while man is not less 
heroic, self-sacrificing nor ingeni- 
ous than were his primitive for- 
bears, he is not more so, and the 
principal change is that man now 
works harder and with more sys- 
tem. 

The millennium appears to be as 
far off as ever. Our much-vaunted 
machinery seems to form, in com- 
posite, a treadmill. It has enslaved 
us, taking away the joy of crafts- 
manship, and centralizing in a few 
owners a power to exploit the 
masses.—Exchange. 





TO COMBAT A. F. OF L. 

At the New York convention of 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers a country-wide organi- 
zation of employers was urged to 
combat organized labor. It was 
stated that “if the business men of 
this country expect to cope with 
the American Federation of Labor 
they must at least have a well co- 
ordinated body, as well organized 
in detail and as well federated 
among the States.” 

Under the caption, “Blind Lead- 
eth the Blind,” the News-Post of 
Philadelphia answers these excited 
business men as follows: 

“If the manufacturers took a 
little time off to study sociological 
and economic conditions, paid less 
attention and money to trained lob- 
byists, and spurned the demagogic 
harangues of their so-called lead- 
ers, and stopped listening to the se- 
ductive flirtations of mercenary 
politicians, they’d soon find that 
there is no natural conflict of inter- 
ests between they and their em- 
ployes. 

“Both the employer and em- 
ploye, under the forms of industry 
that prevail, are vital factors in 
the production of wealth. That is 
2 truism that the veriest tyro 
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should understand. The employer 
doesn’t seem to grasp the idea. He 
continually seeks to enhance his in- 
dustrial privileges through barter 
with professional politicians rath- 
er than in open-hearted talk with 
his employes and a common-sense 
study of economic and industrial 
conditions. 

“Another source of trouble is in 
the fact that many of the manufac- 
turers are dual characters. They 
are only secondarily manufactur- 
ers. Primarily, they are specula- 
tors with their investments rami- 
fied in monopolies which are throt- 
tling the people; therefore, this 
type can never be found fighting 
for a square deal.” 


BURNETT IMMIGRATION BILL 


Opponents of the Burnett immi- 
gration restriction bill continue to 
ignore the position of organized la- 
bor on this question—that the Steel 
Trust and other employers of cheap 
labor can only maintain present 
working conditions through the 
illiteracy of employes. 

These opponents express great 
fear that if “common labor’ is 
checked American industry will 
suffer. This point has been brought 
out several times by Bourke Cock- 
ran, ex-Congressman and New 
York lawyer, in his opposition to 
immigration restriction. 

Organized labor replies that no 
so-called “common laborer” can 
maintain American ideals on wages 
paid by large corporations, and that 
the remedy is ability to read in 
some language, followed by unioni- 
zation. 

Another line of Mr. Cockran’s 
reasoning is as follows: ‘The dan- 
gerous man is the one who can plan 
a forgery or burglary or other 
serious offense against out laws, 
and that man can pass any literacy 
test that you can impose.” 

A. F. of L. Secretary Frank Mor- 
rison answered this statement 


when he told the House Committee 
on Immigration that where an in- 
dividual breaks the law of the land 
he can be punished, but an indi- 
vidual or a corporation is permitted 
to lower living standards and de- 
base an entire nation with impu- 
nity. 

Another claim of the Burnett 
bill opponents is that this legisla- 
tion will change America’s historic 
attitude toward the oppressed of 
other lands and that it will act as a 
barrier against those who would 
flee from persecution because of 
political or religious ideals. 

The bill clearly and specifically 
exempts from the literacy test all 
political and religious refugees.— 
Organized Labor. 


TACT 

Tact is the life of the five senses. 
It is the open eye, the quick ear, 
the judging taste, the keen smell 
and the lively touch. Talent is 
power, tact is skill, talent is weight, 
tact is momentum; talent knows 
what to do, tact how to do it; talent 
is wealth, tact is ready money.— 
John H. Brown. 





To be angry about trifles is mean 
and childish; to rage and be furious 
is brutish; and to maintain per- 
petual wrath is akin to the practice 
and temper of devils; but to pre- 
vent and suppress rising resent- 
ment is wise and glorious, is man- 
ly and divine.—Dr. I. Watts. 





Prodigality and dissipation at 
last bring a man to the want of 
the necessities of life; he falls into 
poverty, misery and abject dis- 
grace; so that even his acquain- 
tances fearful of being obliged to 
restore to him what he has squan- 
dered with them or upon him, fly 
from him as a debtor from his 
creditors, and he is left abandoned 
by all the world.—Volney. 














(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


scale signed between our union and the Milk Dealers’ Associa- 

tion in New York City. It covers about 5,500 men employed by 

these companies. It gives to the men the right to belong to the 
union, to wear the emblem, and in any dairy or branch where 51 per 
cent. of the men are in the union the company agrees to instruct the 
men who are not in the union to get into the union immediately. Al- 
ready some of the companies have instructed their men to get in. A 
substartial increase in wages was also obtained. 

When you take into consideration that for twenty years we have 
been endeavoring to get recognition of our union, or the right to organ- 
ize in Greater New York, you will have some idea of what this victory 
means, and when we also have to admit that for the past twenty years, 
or up to the present time, we were unsuccessful in getting that privi- 
lege, you will again realize to some extent what has been accomplished 
by the officers who were successful in bringing about this agreement 
between the milk dealers and their men. Yes, and let it also be said, 
to the shame and ignorance of the men, that some few of them em- 
ployed by certain companies bitterly opposed the union and obstructed 
the work of the organizers. However, most of the men wanted a union 
and were members of the union in all the large companies, with the 
exception of the Borden company; and let it also be said that the officials 
of the Borden company did not do anything to obstruct the work of the 
union, but on the contrary, worked hard night and day to bring about 
harmonious relations and to prevent a strike between the union and 
the companies. 

An equalization of wages now prevails. Before some of the men 
were getting or earning $14.00 per week, others $17.00 or $18.00 per 
week, and again, others working for whatever they could get and each 
man making the best bargain he could. This condition is now abol- 
ished. The men will have their grievances taken care of by their offi- 
cers; collective bargaining prevails and better conditions already ob- 
tain. All the men have to do is to be better men in the future; to work 
for the interest of the different companies; to help weed out all wrong- 
doers; to stick to and properly maintain their union; to attend its meet- 
ings, and we make the prediction that at the end of two years the New 
York Milk Drivers, Chauffeurs and Helpers will have one of the best 
unions, not only in our International, but in the American labor move- 
ment. 

Too much cannot be said in recognition of the valuable work done 
by Vice-President Cashal, who handled this situation since the begin- 
ning. The men will never be able to fully appreciate his work for them 
in this affair. At one time a gang of strong-arm men were employed 
by some of the milk dealers to “get him.” The General President, 
while attending one meeting of the union, was a witness to a scene 
across the street from the hall where the hired thugs were intimidat- 
ing and threatening any milk driver who went to the hall or meeting. 
These thugs did not always stop at just intimidating the men, as some- 


See our last issue an agreement has been reached and a wage 
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times they assaulted the men who joined the union, or reported them 
and had them discharged. Conditions for a while were awful, but 
the men were determined to organize, and did organize, and some of 
the more advanced employers realizing the futility of fighting the 
union, and also understanding how much better it would be for all to 
work together, prevailed upon the more radical employers, and through 
the insistence and arguments of the union officers, especially Brother 
Cashal and Brother Gillespie, an agreement was finally arrived at and 
ail the unpleasantness and fighting and waste of money and energy, 
which might better be employed in promoting the business, is now elim- 
inated, and we hope and trust, eliminated permanently. Success and 
Godspeed to the New York and New Jersey milk drivers and our sin- 
cere appreciation to the officers who are responsible for the working 
out of the agreement and for the establishment of the conditions that 
now prevail in the milk industry in that section of the country. 





HE victory of the street railway employes in Greater New York 
and vicinity marks a new milestone in the progress of organ- 
ized labor, and again proves how foolish it is for employers to 
try to prevent the coming together of their employes through 

the formation of a labor union. A few years ago the men on the street 
cars in New York went on strike, but were, by force of capital, its in- 
fluence on the city government, and other unjust methods, compelled 
to return to their work. Discontent has prevailed ever since because 
the men were denied the right to organize; were abused and discharged 
without any redress. However, the men always had in mind the deter- 
mination of getting a union, so this year they were successful. Labor 
was scarce, business was good everywhere, and they tied up the rail- 
roads in that great, corrupt city so badly that all the strike breakers 
that capital could employ were of no avail. Thugs and strong-arm 
men were employed to beat up the officials of the union and intimidate 
the strikers, but they were not successful. The tie-up was complete; 
business was demoralized; the public was seriously inconvenienced, so 
the business interests, especially the large stores, began to tremble in 
fear of a long strike, as they knew the people would not go to town to 
shop while the strike lasted. Politicians, therefore, got busy, believ- 
ing that whoever was instrumental in settling the big strike would be 
the Big Power, and that the workers at the coming election would sure- 
ly vote for that party; also that capital would vote and contribute to- 
ward the bunch that was successful in settling the strike. Yes, it was 
an ideal year for the carmen. It only happens once in a lifetime. It 
was also an ideal time for the politicians to get in some of their philan- 
thropic work; but, take it from one who knows, if the street carmen 
had a union for the past two or three years, and if the men stuck to- 
gether in the past as they did recently, they would not need to care the 
snap of a finger for the company, the politicians, the police force, or 
anything else, as the organization would get them what they are now 
going to get—justice and a square deal. We wish the men were suc- 
cessful in getting the union shop in the settlement, but if they stick to 
their union for one, or at most, two years, they will have a closed, or 
union, shop when the next agreement comes around. The New York 
men got the same agreement as the carmen in Boston got four years 
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ago, and today in Boston every employe of the company is in the union 
and they are enjoying splendid working conditions. 

We congratulate the carmen of Greater New York on their victory, 
for it is a victory for organized labor and we trust they will stick faith- 
fully to their union. However, we warn them to beware of the tricks 
and snares of the company, who for a short time will endeavor to break 
up the union, as did the express companies of New York and New Jer- 
sey a few years ago after a strike of their employes similar to that of 
the carmen. We say again, beware! Watch your union closely. Look 
out for spies and cut-throats, and if you do the victory you have recent- 
ly won will crown your efforts with success for all the years to come. 





HAT do you know about our old arch enemy, Senator Sher- 

man of Illinois, calling Samuel Gompers a faker and a com- 

mon nuisance? That’s going some; but wait a minute, old 

Sammy is not through with Sherman yet. He not only said 
this about Sam, but he called all labor officers, who are salaried officers, 
fakers and common disturbers. Well, perhaps, there is a reason. Sher- 
man expects no help from the laboring men of Illinois and perhaps if 
he can make a few rotten statements in the Senate chamber, where the 
men attacked cannot answer him, he may arouse enough support among 
the trust and moneyed interests to secure his position in the Senate. 
Sherman does not care the snap of a finger for the salary paid him as 
a Senator. He wants the job of Senator for the honor and for the pur- 
pose of voting for the trusts and against Labor. Sherman is reputed 
to be a very wealthy man. What! does seven thousand five hundred 
dollars a year amount to nothing? His vote against the Immigration 
Bill, his vote against the Child Labor Bill and his vote against the In- 
come Tax Bill, and several other bills, amounts to hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars to the trusts and magnates, who are always against 
Labor. But, about Sam Gompers. While the writer has disagreed, 
and perhaps in the future will disagree with him, on many matters 
pertaining to Labor and its policies, Sam is no faker. Sam is real, 
every inch of him. Sam is a man that Labor can trust with its very 
life. He needs no praise. He needs no words in his defense. He is 
able to defend himself against any man. However, we cannot refrain 
from saying that it was a crime and a disgrace to have such words 
uttered in the United States Senate against Samuel Gompers, who could 
not be bought by any man; who has done a man’s work in trying to 
make the world brighter and better. 





5S it not a shame and a crime to see our own dear Raymond Robbins 
lined up with the Republican candidate, Mr. Hughes? Of course 
that means that he is lined up with all the trusts, also with 
Joe Cannon, Taft, and Senator Sherman of Illinois, who said in 
the United States Senate recently that every labor leader or salaried 
officer was a faker and that Sam Gompers was a public nuisance. 
Raymond Robbins received a large amount of his advertising 
through the labor movement. His wife is now head of the Women’s 
Trade Union League of America. Raymond has made many speeches 
in behalf of Labor, and Labor honored and trusted him. Why has he 
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joined hands with our enemies—men like Sherman and Uncle Joe; men 
who would drop dead before they would vote for a labor measure? 

Raymond was chairman of the Bull Moose convention, which was 
run by Perkins of the Harvester Trust and by Teddy R. That conven- 
tion afterwards turned itself over to the old Republican gang. Why did 
not dear friend Raymond rebel? No, he did something different from 
what we expected of him, because we believed in his addresses to labor 
gatherings, where he denounced those same Republicans, that he spoke 
honestly. He denounced this gang he has now joined hands with and he 
told us to beware of them, that they were dangerous. Why, he spoke 
so strongly against them, as the monsters who were responsible for all 
the misery and suffering of the working people, that many believed 
friend Robbins was an extreme Socialist. 

Why did he leave us? Why is he going to try to defeat the man 
who has tried to do something for Labor in Washington? Was Ray- 
mond just using us as a stepping-stone to try to break into the Real 
Class with the money kings? We think perhaps he was, and at least 
some of us in the past believed he was something of a four-flusher. This 
does not mean that every man who is a Republican is an enemy of La- 
bor. No, not at all; but a man like Robbins, who for years past has 
been denouncing this gang and calling them thieves and pirates, to 
change around over night, is indeed a person to be shunned and to keep 
away from in the future. Let no man who is a trade unionist or a 
friend of the workingman take any stock in him. If he was not right 
when he was telling us about this gang of blood-squeezing trust makers 
and speed-up men he (Raymond) is not right now, when he is trying 
to elect the same gang to office and defeat Mr. Wilson, who is approved 
by the American Federation of Labor. Who will you listen to—Ray- 
mond Robbins, or the men of Labor who have led you up to where you 
are today—to the position of the free, independent American citizen, 
to the proud ‘union man, standing erect, fearing no one, but believing 
that justice must prevail, and that through your union and the ballot 
you swear you will stick to your organization and your officers until 
that justice which God predestined for all His creatures has obtained. 





A NEW FREEDOM 


And the day is at hand when it 
shall be realized on this consecrated 


opportunity in which America dare 
not fail—President Woodrow Wil- 
son. 








soil—a new freedom—a _ liberty TO LABOR 
widened and deepened to match To high and low, to rich and poor 
the broadened life of man in 


thy hands have ministered; 
The rough and broken road thou 
uncomplainingly hast trod; 


modern America, restoring him in 
very truth the control of his gov- 





ernment, throwing wide all gates 
of lawful enterprise, unfettering 
his energies and warming the gen- 
erous impulses of his heart—a 
process of release, emancipation 
and inspiration, full of a breath of 
life as sweet and wholesome as the 
airs that filled the sails of the 
caravels of Columbus and gave the 
promise and boast of magnificent 


Upon thy shoulders have been laid 
the burdens of the world; 

Upon thy head the insults of all 
nations have been heaped; 

Defending all except thyself, thy 
arms thou dost uplift; 

All fetters save thy very own thy 
hands have burst in twain. 

Arise, O Giant! strike the blow, 
and cast thy shackles off! 








CORRESPONDENCE 


OmmO 


STOCKTON, CAL. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—Just a 
few lines from Local No. 22 of 


Stockton, Cal., to let our sister lo- 
cals know that we are still on the 
map and doing business in the 
same determined way, even though 
we were financially, as well as 
numerically, crippled after our 
fight of a year ago with the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. Although we have not had 
strength enough to get out any 
new agreements, we have been able 
through the local to maintain the 
conditions for our members who 
have remained loyal that existed 
before the trouble. 

We are constantly receiving 
complaints from our suspended 
members about having their sala- 
ries cut and working overtime 
with no extra pay, expecting the 
local to help them out, but they all 
are getting the same reply, “Pay 
up your dues and help maintain 
the conditions by attending the 
meetings; that we all want fair 
pay and reasonable hours.” 

Our big job since the labor war 
of a year ago has been to reorgan- 
ize and reinstate our membership 
that would not pay their dues, al- 
ways offering one excuse or an- 
other, but everything looks bright- 
er now and we hope to increase our 
membership from now on. 

The Central bodies have just 
moved into new quarters opposite 
the Public Library, and all the lo- 
cals have moved with them. Every- 
thing is new, modern and up-to- 
date and we are going to have a 
house warming on August 14 for 
the union men and their families. 
The Central Labor Council was un- 
der quite an expense in moving, 
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and Local No. 22, always on the 
job and ready, was in a position 
to make a loan of $50.00 to the 
council to help them along. 
Trusting you will find room in 
the Magazine for this, and wishing 
the International success, I beg to 
remain, on behalf of Local No. 22, 
Fraternally yours, 
ERNEST C. STOCKWELL, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—I take 
the pleasure of writing you these 
few lines to let you know that Lo- 
cal No. 470 has been very success- 
ful in getting the truck drivers’ 
wage scale and the lumber drivers’ 
seale signed for the ensuing year. 
The team owners of our city were 
much more thankful to our organi- 
zation this year than any time we 
have ever had dealings with them 
before and have also agreed with 
us to appoint a committee to go to 
the railroads and steamship com- 
panies to try and get a Saturday 
half-holiday all the year round. 

Our men are now receiving an 
increase in some cases of $4.00 per 
week and less working hours. The 
executive board of Local No. 470, 
with the business agents, of whom 
there are four, worked hard, as did 
Organizer Ashton, and through 
their efforts accomplished all that 
any brother could ask for. But 
after having done this some of the 
I. W. W. got among the men and 
tried to create trouble. It only 
lasted one day and then they shot 
their bolt. 

I also wish to say to you that if 
the men of our local would get to- 
gether and have a sick and death 
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benefit attached to it by the pay- 
ment of a little more dues per 
month, they would accomplish 
something for their wives and lit- 
tle ones when they get sick or in- 
jured, for if they wait for the com- 
pensation board to act on their 
cases the wives and children will 
suffer in the meantime, for two 
weeks is quite a long while to wait 
and they must be injured that long 
before receiving any pay. 

Some brothers are always knock- 
ing the executive board and busi- 
ness agent, but if they would stop 
and think the men are only human 
and that they cannot get every- 
thing for them at once, they would 
be doing something for the good of 
the local, for if you can’t boost, 
don’t knock. I also wish to say 
that in our president, Charles A. 
Morrisey, we have one of the 
hardest-working presidents of any 
local affiliated with the Interna- 
tional, as he drives a wagon every 
day and when there is any strike 
job near his home he is on the job. 

With best wishes for our entire 
membership, I remain, 

Fraternally yours, 

GEORGE J. SCHWAB, 
Business Representative Local 470. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—Just a 
few backfires to let the world know 
that all the drivers, chauffeurs and 
helpers and a few of the stable and 
garage men are not dead in Pitts- 
burgh, at least not as far as union- 
ism is concerned. The Department 
Store Drivers, Chauffeurs and 
Helpers’ Local, No. 255, which or- 
ganized last spring, is still going 
and well over the two hundred 
mark and hopes to make further 
gains. Although our few months 
of existence were not all sun- 
shine we have had our vic- 
tories anda few defeats, but 
putting them all together we 
are still on top. Not only have we 





raised a few notches but we also 
helped to raise the fellows who did 
not come into our fold. But I think 
they will crawl in just as soon as 
they feel the boss pulling a few 
pegs out from under them and try- 
ing to let them down again. 

At first it seemed as though the 
bosses were going to put us out of 
business before we got started. One 
place, in particular, McCurrey & 
Co., began to class our men as un- 
desirables as soon as they learned 
that the men had joined the union 
and were not slow in showing their 
desire to get rid of them so our 
members were discharged at the 
rate of one every other day until 
we called the company’s attention 
to it. But this did no good and as 
we knew our days were few we all 
walked out, and they got a lot of 
fellows—you know, the kind the 
boss always needs in a case of that 
kind—but as work is plentiful our 
men did not have much trouble in 
getting places, and not a man has 
gone back to the job. Offers of all 
kinds have been made to keep the 
men out of the union. Most of 
the bosses pat the boys on the 
shoulder, give them a supper of 
some of the left-overs from the 
restaurant, a dollar a week more; 
the same as you would give the 
baby an all-day sucker to keep him 
quiet, but if he goes to sleep you 
can take it from him. 

I pitty those poor boobs. The 
first time there is an extra gang 
around looking for a job and will- 
ing to work for a few dollars less 
a week I'll bet those fellows will 
wish they had told the boss to keep 
his supper, his pat on the back and 
extra dollar. But I hope the day 
will come when those fellows will 
come down and craw] in. 

We still have a few men who are 
able to maintain their freedom and 
their right to organize. 

We hope to introduce ourselves 
Monday, September 4, 1916, when 
we intend to turn out in the Labor 
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Day parade, and our committee 
sure is not sleeping, but is trying 
to make the boys who deliver the 
goods one shining spot in the 
parade. In order not to be missed 
the committee has engaged a big, 
brass band of fifty pieces to lead 
us. As none of our men have to 
work that day we are expecting to 
have every man in line. 

The officers of the union don’t 
amount to much if the rest of the 
gang don’t show up. 

T. H. FORDYCE, 
Sec. L. U. No. 255. 





SEATTLE, WASH. 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. : 

Dear Sir and Brother—As it has 
been about two years since there 
has been a letter from this locality 
in our invaluable Official Magazine, 
I take great pleasure in sending 
you a communication, which, if you 
can spare enough of your valuable 
space to print same, it would please 
the boys and show our brothers of 
the teaming craft that Local No. 
174 is still on the map and doing 
business at the old stand. Local 
No. 174 gave what we called an old- 
fashioned picnic and you may rest 
assured that every one present had 
a grand time. Of course, the picnic 
was not given for any personal 
gain, as it cost the local in the 
neighborhood of $500.00, but when 
we figured up we found we had 
about $200.00 on the right side of 
the ledger. The picnic was given 
as a sort of a jollification in honor 
of the great fight and the grand 
progress we have made since the 
big strike of our local in 1913. At 
the time of the strike, and which 
lasted for eleven months, we had a 
paid-up membership of 125. The 
strike was called off, but during the 
past three years we have steadily 
gained until we reached the 300 
mark in April, 1916. Then along 
comes our unbeatable and peerless 
business agent and financial secre- 
tary, C. M. Dahlager, on the 7th 


day of March and gives the broth- 
ers of old Local No. 174 the biggest 
surprise of their lives by announc- 
ing that he had signed up the Team 
Owners’ Association, consisting of 
135 teaming and transfer outfits, 
which represents 95 per cent. of 
the teaming industry of Seattle, 
and we get practically the same 
conditions we asked for three years 
ago, which makes the city of Seat- 
tle practically a closed-shop town 
as far as the teaming business is 
concerned and we now have 1,000 
members in good standing, a gain 
of 600 members in six months, and 
we are initiating on an average of 
twenty men every week with fifty 
applications pending. I think we 
have the right man in the right 
place and too much credit can not 
be given him for what he and his 
able assistants with the Ford run- 
about, which the local has fur- 
nished them, have done for the 
local. The runabout has enabled 
them to cover the ground better 
and they have succeeded in signing 
up all of the fuel companies to a 
three-year agreement, and, by the 
way, all contracts will expire at the 
same time. They are now working 
on all of the large department and 
mercantile stores. All of the com- 
mission houses have already affixed 
their names to the contracts for the 
same period of three years. 

With best wishes for the Maga- 
zine and the entire membership of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 
and Helpers, lam, H.B. VAIL. 


P. S.—Brother John Potts, man- 
ager of the Teamsters, Truckmen 
and Chauffeurs base ball team of 
Local No. 174 wishes to challenge 
any like organization in the I. B. 
of T., C., S. & H. at this time, as he 
thinks they can not be beaten after 
last Sunday’s game, and we have 
to give him credit for putting a 
whole lot of pep in the team after 
he took the managership about six 
weeks ago. 





